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was not a cheerful scene. Mr. Churchill surveyed
it from his place in Parliament, from a variety of
country-houses (where his painting made impressive
progress) and from the London dinner-tables where
Colonel Repington of The Times listened to the
well-informed and lectured to the well-connected.
In August his opinions on the futility of Haig's
offensive were circulated to the Cabinet with a
cautious foreword by F. E. Smith; and in October
he spent four days giving evidence before the
Dardanelles Commission. As the scene darkened
after Kitchener's tragic removal, the Conservatives
became more restive, and Mr. Lloyd George was
more deeply impressed with the imperfections of
nearly all his Liberal colleagues. The crash came in
December, 1916; and when he formed the second
Coalition Government, Mr. Lloyd George was doubt-
ful whether the Conservatives would let him find a
place for Mr. Churchill. They dined together, and
Mr. Churchill's hopes were high. But afterwards
Max Aitken dropped a hint that there was nothing
for him; and he left angrily, a'disappointed exile
once again. Later on Mr. Lloyd George commis-
sioned somebody to " see Winston and explain why
he had been left out, and tell him that he (L. G.)
would endeavour to find some position for him,
such as Chairman of the Air Board, when the Report
of the Dardanelles Commission had been published/*
The mission was discharged, and Mr. Churchill's
answer was : ** I don't reproach him. His conscience
will tell him what he should do. Give him that
message and tell him that I cannot allow what you
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